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CAMP AS A SOCIAL ADJUSTER* 
By H. W. Grsson 


Four ‘and a half decades have passed 
since the first organized camp was started 
by Edwin Balch in 1881. What a trans- 
formation has taken place in the camping 
world as well as in the modes of living 
since that first venture into the realm of 
re-creation of body, mind and _ spirit, 
through living in the open. My own ex- 
perience with organized camping began 
thirty-seven years ago, when a group of 
fourteen boys and myself pitched our tent 
along the banks of a little creek near Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, and for two weeks 
lived a life of freedom. Our knowledge of 
dietary rules, hygienic laws, nature study, 
and camp craft, was practically nil, but 
somehow we discovered each other through 
the sharing of discomforts and the neces- 
sity of cojperative labor. We went through 
a process of socialization that welded the 
group together for many years. It would 
have been difficult to chart our program. 
Child study experts would have been 
horrified at our procedure and no doubt 
parents were shocked when they discov- 
ered how little laundering we had done 
during those two weeks. 

We even thought that it was unethical 
to sleep at night, that fun consisted in 
making others miserable, that any time 
was swim time, and that good meals were 
composed of food boys liked, instead of 


what growing boys needed. It took two 
weeks after we returned home to get back 
to normalcy of living. Nevertheless there 
was something in that little camp by the 
creek which succeeded in adjusting the 
group to each other and laid the founda- 
tion of lifelong friendship. 

A short time ago, I took a dust-covered 
book from a shelf in my library. This 
book twenty years ago was a popular 
seller; today it is practically unread. It is 
entitled The Simple Life, by Charles 
Wagner. Born in the Alsatian hill coun- 
try, educated in the village school and 
later in the great universities, Wagner be- 
‘ame pastor of one of the churches of 
Paris. He knew life. After forty years of 
contact with the Parisian people he was 
able to timely estimate the values of life 
and then write the book. He says, “To 
aspire to lead a simple life is, properly 
speaking, to aspire to fulfill the highest 
human destiny. What have we now? 
From the cradle to the tomb, in his neces- 
sities, in his pleasure, in his conceptions, 
of the world and of himself, modern man 
struggles amid innumerable complica- 
tions; nothing is simple for him any more, 
neither thinking nor acting, amusing him- 
self, nor even dying; with our own hands 
we have added a mass of difficulties to 
life and cut off not a few of its pleasures.” 








MARK THESE DATES ON YOUR CALENDAR 


National meeting of the Camp Directors Association, March 11-12. 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia (special convention rates) 


Hosts: Pennsylvania Section 
President 


Mr. Walter C. Crouch 


Program Committee Chairman Mr. E. W. Sipple 


Exhibits Committee Chairman 


Mr. George W. Rieger, Jr. 


Unusual exhibits will be shown to give directors suggestions and to stir their 


imaginations. 


A special parlor car, leaving Pennsylvania Station, New York City, March 11, 
twelve o’clock noon, will provide additional opportunity for group discussion 
— so much enjoyed by our members. 
Members wishing reservation in this car should notify at once 
Transportation Committee Chairman, Mr. Arnold Lehman 
311 West 94th St., New York City 
First session of meeting begins at three o’clock, March 11 
Program and further details will be mailed to members 


SECTION MEETINGS 


New York Section 
February 26 — Town Hall Club 
March 19 
Secretary: Miss Dorothy Baldwin, 38 Perry St., New York City 
Pennsylvania Section 


March 5, luncheon at one o’clock — St. James Hotel 
Secretary: Mrs. O. H. Paxson, 6327 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


...** There has infiltrated with every 
social grade a general state of agitation, 
more or less intense according to the vary- 
ing conditions; a state of mind that one 
‘annot compare to anything more apt 
than to the humor of spoiled, discon- 
tented children — the more the needs, the 
more desires we have, the more quarrel- 
some we become. To fight for bread is a 
natural law, but to fight for the super- 
fluous is another thing. Hunger has never 
driven men to such crimes as have ambi- 
tion, avarice, the love of unwholesome 
pleasure. Egoism has become more cruel 
with refinement.” 

Wagner says that the remedy for our 
complex life is a return to the simple life. 
“We must unfetter, liberate and restore 
to honor, true life, remembering that the 
kernel of human progress is moral culture. 
The great affair of life is, that man should 
remain a man, live his life, and no matter 
what the road is, march to his aim, not 
lose his way in crossroads, nor load him- 
self with useless burdens. Let him keep 
his eye on his course, on his struggles, on 
his honor, and to do so the better, let him 
simplify his baggage.” 

Summer camps may have come into our 
kingdom of being for the very purpose of 
exemplifying the realities of the simple 
life, to help “simplify the baggage” of 
life, and to readjust boys and girls to a 
way of living that produces happiness and 
moral fineness. Many boys and girls have 
been denied the contacts which are neces- 
sary to their social adjustment. Life is a 
game of give and take and nowhere is this 
game so perfectly played «> in a sanely 
and well directed summer camp. In fact, 
camp is the most perfect form of commu- 
nity life. ‘Each for all and all for Each” 
is the summum bonum of its existe..ce. 

The socially maladjusted boy or girl 
becomes a citizen of this new summer 
codperative society and within twenty- 
four hours they go through a series of 
experiences in adjustment that are thrill- 
ing and unforgettable. By the end of the 
season of eight or nine weeks, a transfor- 
mation has taken place. By contact with 
tentmates, by participation in group 
games; by serving at meal times; or in 
numerous other ways; by regularity of 
living in matters of eating and sleeping; 
by complying with wholesome and sani- 
tary rules in personal hygiene; by engag- 
ing in hand craft and wood craft and by 
living with sympathetic counselors, they 
have developed a feeling of self-reliance 
and self-confidence and this ‘‘ poor mixer,” 
shy, self-loving camper has been changed 
into a contributive and coéperative mem- 
ber of society. 

* The president's address at the Asheville meeting. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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POINTERS FOR PARENTS 
By “Old Timer” 


Select a camp with the same care as you would 
select a school. 

Meet the director personally — discover if he or she 
has ideals, vision and spiritual force. 

Remember, when you send your child to camp you 
place your greatest treasure in the care of 
another person. 

Find out what sort of influences — physical, social 
and spiritual— will surround your child in camp 

Make sure that the program will send your child 
home at the end of the season re-created in 
body, mind and spirit. 

Be reasonable in your expectation. A camp cannot 
correct in one season what you have failed to 
do in ten or more years 

Don't take complaints too seriously. Sunshine 
usually follows shadows. 

Your child enjoys receiving happy letters just as 
much as you; therefore write often 

Do not, oh, do not, send boxes of eats to camp. This 
is a major offense. 

A little praise for the camp director and counselors 
works wonders. They are human like yourself 
and — susceptible. 

Don’t ask special favors for your child, especially 
when you visit camp. It throws the campers 
and the camp out of gear. 

Adjust yourself to camp life when you are a guest 
and — don’t visit too often. 

All the good camp has done for the camper may be 
spoiled upon arrival home by the foolish pa- 
rental procedure of readjusting the child to so- 
cial abnormalities. 

Be sensible! Again I say: Be sensible! 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Attention! 


Marcu MEETING OF THE 
Camp Directors ASSOCIATION 
Date March 11-12 
Place Philadelphia 
Hosts Pennsylvania Section 
President, Mr. Waurer C. Croucn 
152 Park Ave. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Committees: 
Program 
Chairman, Mr. E. W. Sipete 
350 W. Duval St. 
Germantown, Pa. 
Exhibits 
Chairman, Mr. Grorce RieEGER 


The new method of collecting national 
and sections dues necessitates a reconsid- 
eration of membership cards, consequently 
none will be issued by the National Secre- 
tary until a decision is reached by the 
Executive Committee. 

TL a SL 
SECTIONAL NEWS ITEMS 
New York SEcrion 


The October Meeting of the New York 
Section, Saturday, November 6, at the 
Town Hall Club, considered the following 
questions as topics for Round Table dis- 
cussion at Section Meetings: 

Why did I start my camp? 

What is its fundamental purpose? 

What specific activity symbolizes this 
purpose? 

How vital are ceremonials to this pur- 
pose? 

Are we bringing normal religious experi- 
ences to our campers? 

Is the religion of the out-of-doors, na- 
ture worship — the “new paganism” 
as valuable as simple Christianity or 
the Hebrew religion? 

Is there true education without religious 
atmosphere? 

How proportion camp activity to its 
relative value? 

Should corporal punishment ever be 
countenanced? 

What is camp democracy? 

What is the best plan for time off for 
counselors? 

Should counselors take part in social 
life of the town or community? How? 
How much? 

How exclude difficult campers the fol- 
lowing season? 

What kind of report is made to parents? 
How frank? How full? 

What is our standard for making spe- 
cial rates for two or more children 
from one family? 

| 
New ENGLAND SECTION 

Mr. Walter H. Bentley of Camp Wyo- 
noke is in Florida. 

Miss Hortense Hersom and Mrs. Lam- 
bert are abroad for the winter. 
(Continued on page 3) 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR SCHOOL AND CAMP 
SHOP 


is official outfitter to over 70 boys’ 
and girls’ camps. 


A separate shop specializing in com- 
plete camp outfitting. 


Service features — no charge 

Camp picture gallery 

Camp information bureau 
Distribution of camp literature 
PLUS good service and good values 


Why not send for our quotations on 
your uniform? 








@sinopolitan 


offers camp advertisers a Jarger circulation 
among substantial prospects than any other 
medium with an organized camp department 


More than 1,500,000 copies monthly 








Camp Supplies, Ine. 
52 Chauncy Street 
Boston 


‘ 


Outfitters to Camp, School and 
College Groups 





Inquiries solicited 











344 ” 

Washington oston 

. Mass. 
Street 





WRIGHT & DITSON 


Boys’ and Girls’ Camp Department 


Camp Directors and Parents who are inter- 
ested in Camp and Athletic Supplies are 
respectfully invited to visit our Boston Store. 


(Catalog sent on request) 
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(New England Section continued) 

Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Gulick are in the 
Near East for four months. 

Mrs. C. E. Stevens is organizing Scout- 
ing in Arlington. 

Camp Chequesset has been transferred 
by Dr. and Mrs. Vinal to the leaders of 
Bonnie Dune Camp, and under special 
supervision of Lucile Rogers, for many 
years a Chequesset camper, and now Di- 
rector of Girl Scouts at Schenectady, N.Y. 
Doctor Vinal will start a Nature Guide 
School, under auspices of the American 
Nature Association, for camp graduates 
wishing to train for nature guiding. The 
work will probably begin in 1928. 

Miss Esther Beard, of California, is 
planning to open a camp in 1928, and 
spent the past summer in visiting New 
England camps for suggestion and in- 
spiration. 

Mr. H. W. Gibson addressed a confer- 
ence of 189 counselors and 18 camp di- 
rectors of the upper Connecticut Valley, 
then visited camps in the Winnepesaukee 
region, and attended founder’s day exer- 
cises at Luther Gulick Camps. 

The New England Section held the fall 
meeting at Mr. and Mrs. Cobb’s camp at 
Denmark, Maine, in the first week end of 
September. 


The New England Section held a formal 
dinner at the new University Club, De- 
cember 17, 1926. About twenty-five were 
present. Mrs. Charlotte V. Gulick, the 
president, in her usual gracious manner, 
guided the program so that the evening 
was permeated with the spirit of good 
fellowship. The address was given by 
Rey. Henry H. Crane, D.D., of Malden. 


The New York Section discussed “Camp 
Health, Sanitation and Personal Hygiene” 
under the leadership of Dr. Albert J. 
Reed of the State Department of Health, 
at their meeting in Town Hall Club, 
Saturday, January 22. 

The Mid-West Section suggest that the 
week of March 6-13 be called “Camp 
Week” and set apart for coéperative 
study and discussion of problems relating 
to the question “How shall we coéperate 
with our children and with our schools in 
giving youth a program for their summer 
leisure which shall put them in better con- 
dition to resume their work when the next 
school year opens.” Mrs. L. A. Bishop, 
Camp Idyle Wyld, Three Lakes, Wis., will 
be glad to hear from other directors re- 
garding the promotion of this “Camp 
Week.” 

a Lg 
MID-WEST GET-TOGETHER 

Under the leadership of Dr. W. J. 
Monilaw of Camp Highland, a conference 
of directors of boys and girls camps oper- 
ating in the vicinity of Minocqua and 
Eagle Rivers will be conducted July 6, 
1927 at Camp Highland for the purpose 
of discussing the protection of woods, 
trails and waters on camping grounds and 
various routes of canoe, hiking and camp- 









Our Only Business 








for campers. 





WELVE months of the year outfitting 
camps and schools exclusively. 
Our ServIcE during 1926 — twenty-four hour 
delivery through July 10 for over 96% of orders 
received. No substitution of sizes and qualities. 
Our AppaREL, the best quality outfits made 


ALL MATERIALS guaranteed absolutely fast to 

sun, boiling, perspiration, etc. Prices, rational 

and competitive with all department stores. 
Official outfitters to over 300 camps, colleges and schools 


McCARTHY & SIMON, Inc. 


7-9 WesT 36th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Established 1912 











ing trips. Many camping parties abuse 
their privileges, cut down good trees, litter 
up trails, pollute the waters and conduct 
themselves more or less as nuisances 
when away from camp. Here is a step 
taken worthy of recognition in other 
sections of the country. 


ee 


THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN 
SECTION 

The Junaluska Travel Camp was started 
at the conclusion of the camp season of 
1922, at which time I took ten girls for a 
four months’ trip to England, Holland, 
Germany, Italy, France, Spain, and 
Austria. On this trip we attended the 
Passion Play, motored through the Ba- 
varian Alps, had an audience with the 
Pope, and had a fascinating trip through 
Spain, spending some time at Aviles, on 
the Bay of Biscay. This was of unusual in- 
terest as Aviles is the birthplace and former 
home of one of our party, and we were 
entertained royally by her people. Aviles 
is off the beaten path of tourists and I 
believe this was the first party of Ameri- 
can girls who have ever been there in all 
its history. For our trip last year we left 
at the first week of camp and returned for 
the closing week, making a six weeks’ tour 
through England, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland and France. When we were 
in Heidelburg, we witnessed a duel 
between students of the university, which 
was of great interest to us. Most of this 
trip was by automobile. 

Erne. J. McCoy, Director 


SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN SECTION 
OFFICERS 
President, Mr. F. D. Bell, Tuxedo, N.C. 
Vice Presidents, Mr. Fred Miller, Brevard, N.C. 
Mrs. H. N. Carrier, Brevard, N.C. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Hinton McLeod, 


Brevard, N.C. 


MID-WEST SECTION OFFICERS 


This year the Mid-West Section will 
carry on its work under the direction of 
the following officers: 


President, Dr. John P. Sprague, 811 Central St., 
Evanston, Ill. Camp Minocqua, Minocqua, 
Wis. (private boys camp) 

Vice President, Mr. Carroll A. Edson, 7636 So. 
Carpenter St., Chicago, Ill. James E. West 
Camp, Whitehall, Mich. (Boy Scouts camp) 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. L. A. Bishop, Camp 
Idyle Wyld, Three Lakes, Wis. (private 
girls camp) 


New Members of the Board of Directors 


Mrs. P. O. Pennington, 160 Tuxedo Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., for three years to succeed 
herself. Camp Interlochen, Interlochen, 
Mich. (private girls camp) 

Dr. William James Monilaw, 5712 Kenwood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Camp Highlands, Sayner, 
Wis. (private boys camp), also for three 
years. 

Mr. William H. Wones, 147 Fourth St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Camp Manitowish, Boulder 
Junction, Wis. (Y. M.C. A. camp), for one 
year to succeed Dr. Sprague who was elected 
president. 

Mrs. Virginia Kendall, 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Il. Camp Wetomacheck, Powers 
Lake, Wis. (private camp for young women 
now called Mid-West Hockey and Sports 
Club and connected with the Chicago Normal 
School of Physical Education with which 
Mrs. Kendall is connected), elected for two 
years to succeed Mr. Edson who was made 
vice president. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS 


Spread some granulated sugar on a 
plate, squeeze out some lemons to thor- 
oughly saturate the sugar, let stand till 
dry, then “bottle” in 1-ounce gelatin cap- 
sules (which you can get from the drug- 
gist), and you have Barnard’s “fixin’s”’ 
for first-rate lemonade, a capsule to a 
cupful. 
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CAMPING’S RECOMMENDED DEALERS 


A CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OF ADVERTISERS OF 
INTEREST TO THE ORGANIZED SUMMER CAMP 


Arts and Crafts Materials 
THE BUTTERFLY BOX, INC. 


70 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prime source for Butterfly art materials, shades, 
trays, etc. Reed and Basketry supplies. Sil- 
houettes. Cotton Chenille Rugs. Expert Instruc- 
tion by arrangement. One day mail order service. 


CHANDLER & BARBER 

124 Summer Srreet, Boston, Mass. 
Complete Manual Training Equipment for camps 
and schools. Hardware supplies for the craft shop 
and work bench. Manufacturers and Importers 
of Fine Tools. Send for latest illustrated catalog. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, INC. 

42 Everett Street, AListon, Mass 
Arts and crafts materials of the highest quality: 
Reeds, Raffia, Wooden Bases, Chair Cane, Indian 
Ash Splints, Cane Webbing, Beads, Rush, Willow, 
Pine Needles, Books, Tools and Dyes. Basketry 
booklet with directions, 15c. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 

KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Craft supplies and tools, basketry materials, and 
looms for weaving. Catalogs on Basketry and 
Weaving sent on request. Headquarters for edu- 
cational toys, games, maps, books and equipment. 


Athletic Supplies and Equipment 


JAMES W. BRINE 

286 DrvVONSHIRE STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Specialists in outfitting Boys’ and Girls’ Camps. 
Manufacturers of athletic supplies and all sports 
equipment for golf, tennis, bathing, baseball, 
basketball, fishing, archery, boating, canoeing, 
etc. 

WRIGHT & DITSON 

344 WASHINGTON Street, Boston, Mass. 
All Sporting Goods and Camp Outfits. Head- 
quarters for games equipment, canoes and boats, 
uniforms, including Lombard Middy Blouse Com- 
pany’s girls’ and boys’ camp clothing, raincoats, 
shoes, ete. Send for catalog. 


Boats and Canoes 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 

Op Town, Maine 
Canvas-covered canoes and boats for camp use, 
built along lines of Indian models. Paddles, oars, 
and general aquatic equipment. Camp Directors 
are invited to write for illustrated catalog. 


Catalogs 


ARTHUR HAM & SON 

10 Hicu Srreet, Boston, Mass. 
High-grade papers for camp catalogs and circulars. 
Camp Directors are invited to send for samples of 
papers adapted to their uses: Roxburghe, Geor- 
gian, Marlowe, Dacian and Nubian especially 
recommended. 


Food Products 


AUSTIN, NICHOLS & CO. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 
Sunbeam Pure Foods— ‘‘The World’s Best” 
Fruits and Vegetables direct from the packer to 
you, in number ten tins. Jams, Marmalades, and 
a complete assortment of Grocery Supplies for the 
summer camp. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., LTD. 

Dorcnesrer, Mass. 
The original Baker’s cocoa and chocolate that has 
set the standard for excellence. Caters especially 
to camp and school trade with breakfast cocoa 
and sweet chocolate in quantity lots. 


ARTHUR E. DORR & CO., INC. 

3 CoMMERCIAL STREET, Boston, Mass. 
Prime meats, staple provisions and table delica- 
cies supplied in quantity for the summer camp, 
including Beef, Lamb, Pork, Veal, Poultry, Fish, 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


JOHNSON-APPLEBY COMPANY 

218 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Packers and purveyors of the highest grade Food 
Products for camps, schools, and hotels. Fruits, 
Preserves, Jellies, Marmalades, and canned goods 
of the first quality. Send for list. 


WHITEMAN, WARD & LEE COMPANY 

9 Fisu Prer, Boston, Mass. 
Fresh fish delivered direct to camps. Harvard 
Haddock Fillets in sanitary containers, iced, cut 
transportation cost 50%. WHarvard Cooked 
Flaked Fish, ready to serve, keeps well. Corre- 
spondence invited. 


Furniture and Furnishings 


DUPARQUET HUOT & MONEUSE COMPANY 
511 ArLtantic AveNnur, Boston, Mass. 
Dealers in kitchen ranges. A large assortment of 
stoves suited for use in the summer camp. Stand- 
ard equipment supplied to meet the size require- 
ments of the individual camp. Correspondence 
invited. 


Medals, Pins, Cups, ete. 


O'NEIL & CASELLA 

110 Hicu Srreer, Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturing jewelers specializing in camp and 
school pins, rings, medals, badges, and emblems. 
Makers of “‘The Class Ring Beautiful.”” Designs, 
Samples and Prices gladly sent on request. 

N. G. WOOD & SONS 

1 Park Srreet, Bosron, Mass. 
Jewelers specializing in Prize Cups for camp 
awards. Many novel and beautiful designs also 
in Camp Pins, Medals, Shields, Seal Rings, ete. 
Send for catalog of Prize Cups. 


Medicinal Supplies 

OTIS CLAPP & SON, INC. 

Boston, Mass. anp Provipence, R. I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Purveyors of pure 
drugs, medicines, and all toilet supplies, medicinal 
foods, ete. First aid kits especially adapted to 
camp use. Send for catalog 


Nature Books 
MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 SuMMER StrEET, Bosron, Mass. 
Publishers of books which are of particular inter- 
est to camps. Books on Nature and Outdoor 
Life. Birds and Their Attributes by Glover M 
Allen; Beach Grass by Charles Wendell Townsend. 


Office Appliances 

OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY 

191-195 DrevonsuirE Street, Boston, Mass. 
Everything for the efficient camp office: Corona 
Portable Typewriters, and all other standard 
makes sold and rented, also mimeographs and 
adding machines. Camp Supply Catalog on re- 
quest. 


Photography 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 

292 Boytston StrREEt, Boston, Mass. 
Camp photographers and dealers in the finest 
photographic apparatus and supplies. Prompt 
developing and printing service furnished for 
camps. Also Prescription Opticians. 


Playground Apparatus 
JUNGLEGYM, INC. 


5 Irvine Terrace, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Originators of patented gymnastic apparatus in 
use at such camps as Mowglis, Aloha Hive, 
O-At-Ka, Winniday and Anawan, for junior boy 
and girl campers. Good fun and exercise. Send 
for folder. 


Publications 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 

324 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
“The Leading Family Daily in New England” 
carries more camp advertising than all other Bos- 
ton papers combined. Reaches discriminating 
parents who appreciate and can afford the best in 
summer camps. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

16 Beacon StrEeEtT, Boston, Mass. 
A weekly periodical with a wide circulation among 
the intellectual. Maintains a camp and school de- 
partment for advisory service to parents. Special 
Time discounts given. Rate card on application. 

THE WOMAN’S PRESS 

600 Lexincron AvENuR, N. Y. 
Plays and pageants for outdoors and for special 
holidays. Special services and program material 
for camps, study courses, folk songs and folk 
dances. Books of games. Send for catalogue. 


Riding Boots 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 

388 WASHINGTON StrEET, Boston, Mass. 
Riding boots for boys and girls at summer camps. 
Made from the finest leathers on the lasts ap- 
proved by experienced riders. Special riding 
academy representatives will visit camps with 
samples on request. 


Sanitary Supplies 


KAUSTINE COMPANY, INC. 

Burraxo, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sanitary Toilets and disposal 
plants for Camps, Chemical Toilets, Septic Tanks, 
Water Flush Systems. Our Engineering Depart- 
ment solves any Camp sanitation problem. 


Tents 
GEORGE T. HOYT COMPANY 
549 RutrHerrorp AVENUE, CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 


Dealers in Furniture and Equipment for Boys’ 
and Girls’ Camps: Tents, Flies, Flags, Blankets, 
Cots, Mattresses, Blankets, Folding Camp Furni- 
ture, Stoves, and Lanterns. 


Uniforms 


CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 

52 Cuauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
Headquarters for camp uniforms and outfits. 
Large stocks of standard supplies on hand, also 
goods made up to order at short notice. Every- 
thing that the boy or girl will need at camp. 
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SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 


A new conference has been established 
through the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs.C. A. 
Roysat Teelawooket Camps, Roxbury, 
Vermont. It is the School of Horseman- 
ship to be conducted from June 21 to 
June 28. Three courses will be offered — 
a course for beginners, a course for ex- 
perienced riders and a normal course for 
those who are riding counselors in camps. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY COURSE 


The eighth annual camp _ leadership 
course at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will begin Monday, March 7, 
at 7.15 o’clock and continue for eight 
evenings. This is the pioneer course and 
usually has a large attendance. Five 
days camping activities at Bear Moun- 
tain Inn, Iona Island, N.Y., from April 
14 to 18, is a special feature of the course. 
College credits are given for the course. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY COURSE 


Beginning February 5 and continuing 
until April 9, the Boston University 
School of Education will conduct the 
sixth annual course on “Camp Manage- 
ment and Practice.”’ The session will be 
held Saturday morning from 11 to 12.30, 
at 525 Boylston Street, Boston. Dean 
A. H. Wilde has secured the following lec- 
turers: Phillip W. Ayers, Dr. Augusta F. 
Bonner, Professor Dallas Lore Sharp, 
Major Alcott Elwell, Mrs. Lena Stratton, 
Dr. Robert B. Osgood, Ralph W. Jacobs, 
Miss Marjorie Knapp, Miss Mabel C. 
Bragg and J. B. Howard. The subjects 
covered will include forestry, mental prob- 
lems of children, posture, lore of the camp 
fire, books and reading, camp photog- 
raphy, story telling, social significance, as 
well as history and problems of the move- 
ment. The course carries academic credit 
upon the completion of certain require- 
ments. 


COUNSELOR’S TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 

Miss Bouvé, in connection with her 
school camp which will be at Camp Quini- 
beck, South Fairlee, Vermont, during the 
month of June, will offer a Counselor’s 
Training Institute, which will include 
courses in swimming, paddling, camp craft, 
clogging, and Danish gymnastics. This 
Institute will be particularly arranged for 
counselors in New England who need help 
before their camps open. It will be in 
harmony with the standards and require- 
ments of the C. D. A. and the same certi- 
fication will obtain. 

The Institute will open June 14 and 
close June 23, 1927. 

Terms: $55 for the course; $40 for one 
week. 

For particulars, address the Registrar, 
The Bouvé School, Inc., 725 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE PACIFIC SECTION 


We welcome into the ranks of the 
C.D. A. the members of the newest sec- 
tion — the Pacific Section. The camping 
movement will be projected along the line 


of accepted standards through the efforts 
of the Section, and the members of other 
sections wish for the members every 
possible success. , 


MEMBERS PACIFIC SECTION 


Frep R. Assorr 


Camp King Caldwell 


Y. M.C. A., 21st and Telegraph Sts. Graeagle 
Oakland Calif. Plumas Co., Calif. Est. 1910 


J. D. Foster 

220 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
W. O. Hunter 

335 Spruce St. 
Inglewood, Calif. 


Ruri M. Huntincron 
1080 Broadway 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Frep M. Jounson 
1515 Campus Road 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ALIcE J. PRAGER 

2135 Sacramento St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Mrs. Steiia S. SWENSON 
147 W. Oak St. 

Stockton, Calif. 


B. E. Swenson 

City Hall 

Stockton, Calif. 
Tatman H. Trask 

18 Stanton Building 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Miss Atma M. Witson 
6206 Hillandole Drive 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


GENERAL CONFERENCES 


In June 1927, five different conferences will be 
offered to those who desire intensive training in the 
following activities: 


Swimming and Life Saving 
Canoeing 

Nature Lore 

Camp Craft 
Horsemanship 


A folder giving details will be mailed this month 
(February) to each member of the Association. 
Notify the C.D. A. secretary at Wolfeboro, New 
Hampshire, if you fail to receive your copy of the 
folder. Also send names and addresses of coun- 
selors who would be interested. 


CONFERENCE GROUPS 


The occasional get-together by the directors of 
boys camps are providing both social contacts and 
an opportunity to discuss in detail problems that 
are peculiarly allied with boys camps. 

The New York group meets at the Faculty Club 
monthly and the Boston Round Table Council meets 
at the Boston City Club the first Saturday in each 
month at luncheon. 

Both groups are loyal to the C.D. A. They are 
not “separatists”? but simply desire informal dis- 
cussions in an informal way. 





“Off to Philadelphia” March 11 and 12. 


The camp reunion is the link that binds 
one season with another. 


Camp McCoy 

Pinecrest 

Tuolumne Co., Calif. Est. 1900 
Catalina Island Boys Camp 

Catalina Island, Calif. 


Est. 1923 


Huntington Lake Camp for Girls 
Huntington Lake, Calif. 


Est. 1923 


Big Bear Boys’ Camp 
Pine Knot, Calif. 


Est. 1923 


Camp Wasibo 

Zayante 

Santa Cruz Co., Calif. Est. 1924 
Camp Minkalo 

Silver Lake 

Amador Co., Calif. Est. 1919 
Stockton Municipal Camp 

Silver Lake 

Amador Co., Calif, Est. 1922 
Vacation Training Camp 

Pasadena Dist. Council, B.S.A. 

Cherry Valley, Catalina Island, Calif. Est. 1919 
Los Angeles Municipal Camps 

Mommoth P.O., Calif. 


Est. 1911 





“New 
England’s 
Own” 


PACKERS AND PRODUCERS 


OF FINE FOODS 
Wholesale only 


Beef, mutton, lamb, veal, pork, 
hams, bacon, sausages, poultry, 
game, butter, cheese, eggs, olives, 
oils, fresh, salt and smoked fish — 
fruits and vegetables — preserves 
and canned foods 


BATCHELDER & SNYDER CO. 
Blackstone, North & N. Centre Sts. 
Boston, Mass. 

















ORNSTEIN, RIFKIN CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
Authors of 
Accounting for Summer Camps 
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FIRST SOUTHERN NATURE LORE 
CON FERENCE 


One of the interesting features of the 
first annual Nature Lore and Woodcraft 
Conference, held at Camp Mondamin, 
Tuxedo, North Carolina, June 24 to Q8, 
under the auspices of the Southern Appa- 
lachian Section of C.D. A., was an instruc- 
tion hike conducted by State Forester 
J. S. Holmes, up a canyon on Mt. Rice. 
The ascent had been burned black, and 
gave a striking illustration for the 
Forester’s talk on fires and reforestation. 

Supper was cooked below a hundred 
foot waterfall, no utensils used, beefsteak 
broiled on hot rocks, potatoes rolled in 
clay and baked in coals, biscuit dough on 
sticks cooked over open fire. 

Over seventy varieties of wild flowers, 
sixty-three birds and thirty trees were 
found and identified during the conference. 
Swamp life and bird life were studied in 
the woods and fields. Mushrooms, snakes, 
bird banding, woodcraft, campcraft and 
trailcraft were living realities. 

The success of the first conference 
augurs happily for the next, to be held at 
Camp Mondamin in 1927 


ARLENE Mcker 
Nature Lore Counselor, 
Camp Junaluska 


OK OK Be ok 
NATURE GUIDING 
By Dr. W. G. VInAL 


Every old camper knows that the big- 
gest thrill he gets out of his camping trip 
comes from the intimate association he 
gets with nature. To him nature is no 
stranger but an old friend. To the inex- 
perienced camper, nature may be the 
worst sort of an enemy, causing all sorts 
of inconveniences and hardships. It does 
seem that William G. Vinal, the author 
of Nature Guiding,* recognizing the need 
for nature leaders, both in camps and 
public schools, has prepared a most excel- 
lent book. This book should be in every 
camp library and a permanent possession 
of every nature leader. The author has 
proved himself to be a real field naturalist, 
not a book botanist nor a book zoilogist, 
and the inspiration that comes from read- 
ing this book that breathes so intensely of 
the great out-of-doors must create within 
the reader a desire to know at first hand 
the creations of nature. The outlines and 
methods of work should be very helpful 
to the young and inexperienced nature 
leader and the many suggestions that it 
contains make the book of great value to 
the most experienced leader. 


Review by A. F. Ewrr,7 
Holiday Camps 


* Published by the Comstock Publishing Co., 
Ithaca, N 


+ Mr. Ewer is a naturalist and natural science 
teacher, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 


CAMP AS A SOCIAL ADJUSTER 


Continued from page 1 


If society tomorrow is to be freed from 
the false standards of today, social and 
otherwise, and its excess haggage, educa- 
tion in simplicity must be given now to 
our boys and girls. What better school 
for this kind of education can be found 
than the great school of the out-of-doors. 
We camp ‘directors must be alert in mak- 
ing our camps places where those who are 
gorged with luxury and who are anemic 
with the pastries of modern life can find 

contentment and happiness in simple 
needs and simple pleasures and where 
nature can teach her wonderful lessons in 
life craft. 

To accomplish this, we must have the 
codperation of trained counselors. The 
day is not far distant when each section 
or groups of neighborly camps will con- 
duct counselors’ training conferences with 
a nationally approved curriculum and na- 
tional certificate for work accomplished 
and a recognition emblem given which 
would have national value. Such a con- 
ference would, in addition to the prescribed 
course, afford unusual opportunity for so- 
cial adjustment of counselors and estab- 
lish a spirit of friendliness in advance of 
the opening of camps. Time and location 
would also make possible the attendance 
of hundreds instead of scores, and the ex- 
pense would be considerably reduced. 

The program of such a training confer- 
ence would include not only the recog- 
nized courses in swimming, canoeing, life 
saving, camp craft and nature lore, but 
also courses in music, arts and crafts, 
child psychology, corrective gymnastics, 
fundamental principles in camp manage- 
ment and relationships. The day would 
be given over to study and practice and 
the evenings devoted to inspirational 
addresses, informal discussion of common 
problems, camp fires and fellowship. 

There is great need of “general practi- 
tioners” in camping as well as highly 
trained specialists. The contagious leader- 
ship of wholesome personalities should be 
the dominating factor in the operating of 
a summer camp. 

The socialization of campers and the 
socialization of counselors can only be 
accomplished when the directors of the 
camps, themselves, become conscious of 
the tremendous opportunity for solidarity 
in advancing the camp movement through 
the Camp Directors Association. This 
organization provides a community of in- 
terests and responsibilities and the four 
objectives fellowship, inspiration, educa- 
tion, and codperation are the socializing 
influences. 

Many problems are confronting the 
Camp Directors Association which call 
for solution. Ethical questions arise which 
cannot be ignored. Unscrupulous methods 
come to our attention which must be dealt 
with in no uncertain manner for the safe- 
guarding of the movement. Competition 
must never be permitted to supersede 
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“THE WORLDS BEST” 
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Direct 
From the Packer to You 


Fruits and Vegetables in 
number ten tins. Jams, 
Marmalades. Complete 
Assortment Camp 
Grocery Supplies 


in Large Size Packages 


9S 


Austin, Nichols 
& Co. 
32-34 Spring Street 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Packers - CANNERS - IMPORTERS 
AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 











coéperation. Support must be given to 
the measures which are for the best inter- 
ests of the entire membership as well as 
for the best interest of the movement. 

tach Section should endeavor to enlist 
every director of a boys or girls camp, 
who can meet the qualific ation, as mem- 
bers of the C.D. A. The need of edu- 
cating the public in the purposes and 
objectives of camping, the influence of 
camps as acharacter-building agency, and 
as a maker of better citizens, is apparent. 
Advertising is the function of influencing 
human minds. Publicity and progress go 
hand in hand. “ Advertising and publicity 
are but two overlapping means of making 
use of the laws of psychology through 
type.” 

Sometimes I pray, in seizures of suppli- 
‘ation, “Give me, O Father, the virtue 
of Carl Sanburg’s fish monger” who had, 
if you remember the poem, “the face of a 
man terribly glad to be selling fish.”” May 
we all have the face of one “terribly glad 
to be directing a camp.” 








Have you sent your annual dues to 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Laura I. 


Mattoon, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR A GOOD 
WOODCRAFT COUNSELOR 


By AuBert VAN SICLEN PULLING 


Conference on Woodcraft and Forestry in 
Summer Camps, A. W. C., Boston, 
November 27, 1926 


A woodcraft counselor should, of course, 
have the same general qualities as any 
other good camp counselor — an attrac- 
tive personality, patience, ability to teach, 
a leader and disciplinarian, and all the 
other general characteristics to make him 
fit well with the staff and campers. 

But many other types of specific knowl- 
edge and ability must be considered. Usu- 
ally a woodcraft counselor should be a 
man. Occasionally a woman may handle 
this work successfully, but few have either 
the training or muscle to carry on easily 
and safely. Emergency packing and hard 
work is sometimes necessary on real trips. 
A man need not be a Sandow or a star 
athlete, but he should have the skill and 
endurance to work long days — usually to 
be the first up in the morning, and not to 
think of relaxing until everyone else is as 
comfortable as possible at night. 

I believe that forestry training is better 
than any other collegiate preparation for 
this work. This may well be taken with a 
grain of salt when said by one who has 
been so trained, and has no regrets. No 
arguments will be presented, but it seems 
logical. And a forester may incidentally 
teach much that a lay forester should 
know while carrying on ordinary camp- 
craft or woodcraft activities. 

A woodcraft counselor should have a 
good general knowledge of his surroundings 
— trees, flowers, birds, mammals, reptil- 
ians, amphibians, fishes, insects, crusta- 
ceans and all life should be clearly known 
in at least a general way. General botani- 
-al and zodlogical courses in college should 
be a minimum prerequisite, as well as fair 
geographical and geological knowledge. 

He should be an expert canoeist, and be 
able to train campers to take canoe trips 
safely. 

He should be an expert axeman, for 
fuel, fires, food, and the axe are closely 
allied and important. 

He should be a good horseman and a 
good motorist, for both modes of travel 
may be used. I must make a confession 
here. Though I may have achieved fair 
success in the other qualities I am urging 
for a woodcraft counselor, I have never 
driven a motor car and am a very poor 
swimmer. But everyone else drives, and 
everyone else swims, so it has been little 
handicap thus far. It is a handicap, never- 
theless. 

He should be a good packer, understand 
camp sanitation, with emphasis on camp 
sites and water supply. He should have 
more than common first aid knowledge in 
case of minor injuries or illness. Though 
I must admit little injury and almost no 
illness occurs in properly conducted and 
properly equipped trips. 


A woodcraft counselor should be almost 
an authority on camp equipment. Clothes 
from head to toe for both girls and boys, 


cooking equipment, woods cutlery, packs, 


blankets or other bedding, tents for trips, 
canoeing, horse, or motor car equipment, 
and how to select food and make up a 
grub list for ordinary trips. The camp 
chef or dietitian may be of great help here, 
and a camp dietitian isn’t a camp dieti- 
tian unless she is an expert in grub lists 
and trip menus. 

A woodcraft counselor should be a good 
woods cook. Anyone may easily learn, but 
it’s real work, and to me one of the worst 
parts of camping. Usually some other 
member of staff takes most of the straight 
cooking, though I always am responsible 
for the fuel and the fire. Most of the 
women counselors who have helped me on 
trips have been very efficient cooks, and 
the same is true of the men I have worked 
with. I found both men and women much 
slower to learn about wood, fires, and axes 
than they were to learn about food and 
its preparation. Fires and food make or 
break most trips. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a good 
woodsman knows the elements of travel, 
and doesn’t get lost — not lost for long 
anyway. 

The above are generalities. One may 
well know much more. But last of all, a 
woodcraft counselor must have judg- 
ment, and judgment results from both 
training and experience, but mostly from 
the latter. If a director can send a coun- 
selor off on trial for a week, not expecting 
any communications whatever, and worry- 
ing no more than if the campers were in 
the home camp, then he has faith in said 
counselor’s judgment. I admit there is 
plenty of chance for accidents — far more 
than in the home camp. But this good 
woodcraft counselor I have been describ- 
ing foresees and foretells most of these 
accidents in ways that are too long to 
describe. He cannot even afford to take 
chances himself, his responsibility is too 
great. The last word on woodcraft coun- 
selors for real work on real trips is, that 
they must meet unusual situations with- 
out excitement, and the directors must 
have perfect faith in their ability and 
judgment. 

Good woodcraft counselors are not too 
common. I urge directors to look toward 
the sources of counselor supply, to see if 
more of the right sort can be developed. 








CAMPING’ list of recommended deal- 
ers on page 5 contains the names of adver- 
tisers whose products merit your consid- 
eration and use. 

You can do a good turn for yourself, for 
them, and for CAMPING by writing to 
them when in need of those supplies which 
they carry. 






YALE UNIVERSITY 
BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 


111 College Street, New Haven, Conn. 


A distinct function of the Bureau's activity each 


year is directed toward bringing together camp di- 
rectors and students seeking counselor openings. 
Interviews may be arranged through correspondence. 








Position wanted as athletic instructor, life saver, 
etc. at summer camp out East, for next summer. 
Home in Holyoke, Mass. Graduate University of 
Illinois, coaching course, 1925. At present head 
coach, St. Mary’s College, San Antonio, Texas. 
Write or wire Thomas O'Donnell, above address. 








THE C.D. A. PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Laura I. Marroon, Secretary 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


Write to the above address for detailed qualifica- 
tions of activity leaders (men and women) who have 
applied to this Bureau for positions as follows: 


Art Music 

Athletics Nature Lore 
(Physical Ed.) Nurse 

Bugler Scout Work 


Camp Craft 
Camp Mother 
Dietitian 
Dramatics 
Junior Leader 


Stenography 
Swimming 
(Life Saving) 
Tennis 
Tutoring 


This list will include other activities since many 
applications are received daily. 

The Bureau has on hand, also, information re- 
garding several camp sites for sale. 





CAMPING MID-WEST 


An excellent illustrated article on sum- 
mer camping in general, and upon summer 
‘amps in the mid-west, with special refer- 
ence to those in Wisconsin, is to be found 
in the June issue of The Wisconsin Land 
of Lakes Magazine. Director Felicitas 5. 
Bishop, the author, loyal member of the 
C. D. A., has also helped again to spread 
the message of what the Association stands 
for in the camping field. If you will write 
to Mr. Burt Williams, Editor, Wisconsin 
Land of Lakes Magazine, he will send you 
a sample copy of this journal if, indeed, 
any remain in stock. 


* a * * 
A PRAYER 


Give mea good digestion, Lord, and also 
something to digest. Give me a healthy 
body, Lord, with sense to keep it at its best. 

Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, to 
keep the good and pure in sight, which 
seeing sin is not appalled but finds a way 
to set it right. 

Give me a mind that is not bored, that 
does not whimper, whine or sigh; don’t 
let me worry overmuch about the fussy 
thing called I. 

Give me a sense of humor, Lord; give 
me the grace to see a joke, to get some 
happiness from life, and pass it on to other 
folk. 

Prayer found in Chester Cathedral 
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STORIES BY FIRELIGHT AND 
EMBERGLOW 
By A. E. Hamiiron 
Sebago-Bear Mountain Camps and 
T. R. Ranch 

One of my boys was sent to camp by his 
father under vigorous protest. Camp was 
just summer-school, an out-door jail. The 
boy sulked through the first three days. 
At Sunday Even-Fire his eyes wakened. 
On Monday he was a different boy. He 
had listened to John G. Neihardt’s The 
Song of Hugh Glass rendered into story- 
prose by one who had felt every word of 
the poem as one feels the shock of a dive 
into cold water, or the glow of warmth 
from an open fire. Story-hour had kindled 
his imagination with a spark dropt in his 
soul. 

Years later that boy became a sterling 
counselor. He did everything well except 
the telling of stories. There he was weak 
and felt his weakness. One winter he quit 
college work, re-enrolled as a special stu- 
dent, betook himself to the library and 
spent six months saturating himself with 
some of the finest stories of all time. He 
read diligently, and re-read. He built an 
indexed card-system of concentrated book 
and story-reviews. He practised telling 
stories to boy-scouts at week-end meet- 
ings. He found varied audiences and re- 
told the same story a dozen, a score of 
times, each time better than the one be- 
fore. He no longer needed to look for 
chances to storyize. He was in perpetual 
demand. By the time summer came he 
had mastered half a dozen stories, and 
knew a dozen more tellably well. He came 
to camp, and we all sat wide-eyed in 
astonishment, as though by a miracle the 
dumb had learned speech and the music 
of spoken words. 

lere was inspiration to the boys. 
“Gosh! if I could ever tell stories like 
that!” And this counselor, not content to 
exhibit his new-found powers only, was 
quick to encourage the practice of this, 
one of the oldest of human arts, among 
the kids. He had set them an example. 
Next he gave them opportunity for emu- 
lation. Then he took particular pains to 
teach, usually by indirect suggestion, how 
best to make a story live vibrantly. 

First: the selection of a masterpiece. 
Second-rate stories will not do. Second: 
a reading, then a re-reading, then a re- 
re-reading aloud. Third: the telling to a 
group. Fourth: the re-telling to another 
group, and, if occasion permits, to still 
another. Always with revision toward 
concentration upon essentials in action. 
Dramatic accent at the right time, in the 
right spot. Control, reserve, explosion 
only at the fully warranted climax, and 
even then an explosion controlled, like 
that of powder in a gun, not a mere flash 
and roar inthe open. This last it had been 
hardest for him to learn, and hardest to 
teach. ‘The emotions of adolescence are 
more apt to be like firecrackers than can- 
non aimed at a mark. 





Fifthly: setting. The Song of Hugh 
Glass should be told at twilight on a hill- 
top or high rock, with a view of great dis- 
tances melting into a far horizon. The 
Song of Three Friends goes best beside a 
winding river. Masefield’s Jim Davis be- 
longs on the sandy beach of a lake, or, if 
possible, over the thunder of ocean- 
breakers. The Three Musketeers or Les 
Miserables fits almost anywhere by fire- 
light, and can be told indoors on rainy 
nights, their theme so universal. 

Sixth: the quiet ending. All the excite- 
ment consonant with a stirring tale; but 
stories are for bed-time and the artist will 
bring about a natural and easy relaxation 
of tension toward the close of an evening 
tale. Not too long or slow a decline, or 
half the boys may be asleep before the 
story is finished; but an easy shelving off, 
like a beach rather than a rocky ledge. 

Seventh: a lesson in sportsmanship, 
hidden, unconscious and never moralized 
upon. Every great story bears such a les- 
son. It needs no exegesis. Sermonizing 
kills the spirit of a vital story quicker than 
anything except half-hearted telling. Jack 
Ridd in Lorna Doon is heroic in sports- 
man-like qualities. David pouring the 
water on the ground from his helmet can 
be made a hero. We need not dwell upon 
some other of his activities at story-hour. 
Fra Antonio, in Janvier’s “The Aztec 
Treasure House,” can carry across all the 
sweet spirit of St. Francis in a setting as 
ruggedly thrilling as that of any story 
ever told, and without the aid of a golden- 
text. 

There should be no room at camp for 
anything but the best in story-telling. The 
wealth of classic masterpieces of the art 
is so great that it cannot be exhausted in 
a score of summers. The good story is 
wanted again and again. Interest grows 
with repetition. Summer after summer 
boys will listen to The Count of Monte 
Cristo. Hanford Burr’s “Around the 
Fire” stories never grow old or thread- 
bare. The story of Joseph if told in boy 
language and not in the lingo of Sunday- 
Schools is immortal. 

But let us remember, above all, that 
telling the story brings more to each boy 
than listening to it. Let us pass on the 
art of the story-teller to the campers, boys 
or girls. Give them every opportunity to 
practise this, an almost lost art, among 
their fellows. Prime them first to be brief. 
Their comrades may tire of a lengthy at- 
tempt by one not versed in story telling. 
But they will listen eagerly to brevity, 
however neophyte. And encourage pre- 
liminary reading, and reading aloud. This 
save when spontaneous tales from the 
camper’s own imagination are in order. 
But to either, set a time-limit, preferably 
by a warning signal given to the eye, not 
to the ear (a nod of your head, a raising of 
your hand). A stick, or small totem, in the 
story-teller’s hand, may be passed from 
one boy to the next in order around the 
circle. Thus stories go the round without 
interruption from outside the magic ring. 


Then, let no story-hour go by without a 
word of praise to each spokesman either 
before his fellows, or afterwards to him- 
self or herself alone, or both. Nothing will 
encourage a boy or girl more than a 
friendly pat on the back concerning such 
a work of creation. If a criticism is in 
order, make it positive, and smother it 
with commendation for well-doing. Make 
-ach story told a step toward telling it 
again, or venturing upon another. 

And, at close of camp, make it a point 
to liven every camper toward learning 
good stories during the winter, to bring to 
camp another season. Thus will the tradi- 
tion of story-hour, the spiritual atmos- 
phere of firelight and emberglow develop 
and unfold itself into the choicest and most 
deeply valuable of all camp activities. 


A FEW SAMPLE BEST STORIES 


Continued Camp Stories (for several fires) 
Count of Monte Cristo 

Les Miserables 

Three Musketeers 

Lorna Doon 

The Aztec Treasure House 

Treasure Island 

Jim Davis 

Leatherstocking Tales 


Single Fire Stories 

Green Mansions, W. H. Hudson 

The Song of Hugh Glass, W. G. Neihardt 

The Song of Three Friends, W. G. 
Neihardt 

The Song of the Indian Wars, W. G. 
Neihardt 

Pieces of Eight, Richard LeGalliene 

Bob, Son of Battle, Olivant 

Around the Fire (various), Hanford Burr 

Lord Jim, Joseph Conrad 

A Set of Six, Joseph Conrad 

Kipling (Ad Lib) 


Idylls of the King, Tennyson 


Stories for Boys to Re-Tell 

Should be largely optional, as boy-reading 
is limited and directed largely by home 
and school. His taste will find direction 
in the style and caliber of stories told by 
counselor or director at camp. Ghost 
stories are largely futile and a waste of 
time when there is so much fine stuff to 
be drawn upon. 
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INCORPORATED 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A staff of specialists acquainted with camps 
and their printing needs. Consult us on your 
catalog and follow-up preparation. 


Write for estimates and suggestions 
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